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taining at the front with weapons in their hands. 
I think also that Emerson and the cult of heroes 
will find innumerable fertile seeds in the war which 
brings together once more the descendants of La 
Fayette and those of Washington. Do we know 
what William James, read in the light of these great 



events, is going to reveal to us concerning the 
religious mystery of the French soul? 

All the problems are proposed ; it would be tempt- 
ing peril to come to a conclusion; it is wiser to 
foresee and to prepare. 

Gabriel Hanotaux 



TIMOTHY COLE 

By Robert Underwood Johnson 



I WONDER how many readers of The Art 
World fully appreciate the fact that every 
other month they are sure to find in it a work 
of art by a man of world-wide fame, long the great- 
est wood-engraver of the world, one worthy to rank 
with the foremost engravers of all time? It is 
doubtful if there will ever be a successor to Timothy 
Cole. 

Well I remember the circumstances in which Mr. 
Cole began his notable undertaking to engrave the 
Old Masters. One day in 1882, during my service 
as Associate Editor of the Century, I was in the 
art department when W. Lewis Fraser, then Asso- 
ciate of the art editor A. W. Drake, showing me a 
beautiful proof of one of Cole's blocks, said : "It is 
a .pity and a shame that such genius should be 
wasted on inferior originals. We ought to send 
Cole to Europe to engrave the masterpieces of the 
world's art." The idea struck me so forcibly that, 
on the principle that "a duty is binding upon one 
from the moment it is conceived" I said: "If you 
will give me the next fifteen minutes of your time, 
Fraser, I'll go with you to the publishers and back 
up that idea" — and off we went. We presented the 
project with enthusiasm and it was hospitably re- 
ceived by the financial powers and at once cordially 
approved by Mr. Drake and by Mr. Gilder, then 
editor of the magazine, and Mr. Cole was invited 
to a consultation which resulted in his engagement 
to go to Italy to do a series of the Old Italian 
Masters. 

I have since found myself wondering what 
would have been the decision had we then been 
able to foresee the extent to which the enter- 
prise would reach. I can't help thinking of the 
lady who dropped in for tea and staid seventeen 
years. In this case, beginning with the expecta- 
tion, on Mr. Cole's part as well as ours, that he 
would devote at most two or three years to the work, 
the project by its uniqueness and success led from 
one famous gallery to another and from one series 
to six, until the engraver had devoted twenty-seven 
years to his magnum opus. But he never wore 
out his welcome with us or with the public, and 
fortunately the distinguished record has been made. 
As I have elsewhere said, I believe the day will 
come when collectors will ransack libraries and 
garrets to obtain the numbers of the Century hav- 
ing impressions of that series of blocks, while the 
engraver's proofs, especially those signed by him, 
will be sought for even more eagerly. His current 
work will not be in less demand. 



If it be asked why Mr. Cole did not remain at 
home and do the work from photographs, it may be 
said that if we were to have an adequate report 
in black-and-white of the great creations of paint- 
ing, it was desirable to correct the very defects 
and misstatements of the photograph. It was his 
province by thorough study of the originals to 
translate into wood-engraving the tones of a paint- 
ing in their relation one to another. In this 
respect he was the first interpretative artist to tell 
us the truth concerning these masterpieces, and in 
doing this he has had no rival. j 

Beside this, Mr. Cole's work appeals by the com- 
mand, the beauty and the range of his technique.' 
There is a quality in his expression as individual 
and as poetic as Paderewski's. His blocks could; 
be recognized in a miscellaneous portfolio by his 
touch, just as one would thus recognize Paderew- 
ski's playing, even in a celestial recital, though he 
were to play only the scales. And in resourceful-': 
ness and appropriatenes of rendering the engraver; 
is not inferior to the pianist. Whether it be the;i 
Preraphaelite, the Titian, the Rembrandt or the 
English school, Mr. Cole's artistic comprehension is-' 
of a masterly sensibility. 

I am writing these lines as an introduction to? 
one who is far more competent than I to expound; 
the details of Mr. Cole's technical achievements. 
Mr. George H. Whittle, even before the series was'' 
undertaken, was an assistant to Mr. Drake and; 
Mr. Fraser, and through years of this relationship 
he became an expert on engraving, so that, they 
being no longer living, he is now the keeper of 
the fine old tradition of the Century Art Depart- 
ment of that period. 

For many years Mr. Whittle was (so to speak) 
the censor of the printing of the magazine, spend- 
ing a large part of each week in scrutiny of the 
sheets as they came from the press. No one in 
America, probably, is better qualified to supervise 
the printing of illustrations, and it is fortunate 
for The Art World that his experience is at its 
service in such work, particularly in maintaining 
the standards of reproducing the series on which 
Mr. Cole is now engaged, and in which he is 
showing not merely undiminished power but new 
inventiveness and beauty of method. In the paper 
that follows Mr. Whittle's exposition of the en- 
graver's excellence by the citation of specific 
examples is natural, logical and illuminating. 

Robert Underwood Johnson 



